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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD DESIGN 
IN CHINA PAINTING. 


c” ERE is no department of recognized decoration that has had a 
greater struggle for existence than that of china painting. It has 

passed through all the fad stages. It has been derided by artists and 
ridiculed by manufacturers, but over and above all there were a few earnest 
workers who, realizing the possibilities, have persevered until its most 
critical enemies are admitting that a good form can be made more beautiful 
through the application of a good design in pleasing color. 

Possibly one reason why artists have discouraged this branch of decor- 
ative art is because they are mostly men, and when women took up the work 
in more or less of a dilatory manner they forgot that some of the old masters 
left records of their skill, through the art that is “tried by fire.” Again, 
modern men have so little to do with the appointments of the table. They 
eat because they are hungry, and do not realize that half of the satisfaction 
obtained through the process is because of the beautiful and tasteful setting 
of the palatable food combined with those little accessories that serve to 
create good cheer in the family circle. 

In the early work of the amateur china painter there was little of art, 
it was merely an expression of the decorative instinct, not far in advance 
of that bestowed by the savage upon his rude wigwam. The colors were 
crude, the drawing diabolical and the pure white of the china defaced rather 
than enhanced. Art magazine designs were more given to variety than to 
good taste and were applied to every form promiscnously. These bizarre 
effects were soon outgrown and the tasteful housewife returned once more 
to plain white china. But nothing daunted, that unfathomable resource 
known as “womanly perseverence” made a flank movement and attacked 
the enemy from another side, this time the crude colors were overcome, 
delicate tints were substituted in their place and all the world was again at 
the feet of the china decorator. 

But again the interest grew cold, for it was whispered that the drawing 
was bad, artists sneered, and the public looked wise, oh! that wonderful 
look of wisdom which sometimes spreads over the face of Mrs. Grundy. 
It’s enough to discourage the stoutest heart, and every art student has met 
its blighting influence at one time or another. 
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The china painter was more or less in despair. It required considerable 


moral courage to take up drawing after having been a “teacher” for years 
and possibly advocating the theory that a knowledge of drawing was 
unnecessary. (It is not an unusual thing even at this late day to find articles 
in art magazines that suggest it is only necessary to trace). First one 
teacher commenced to take drawing lessons then another until finally whole 
clubs were encouraged to employ a regular teacher of drawing and 
designing. Lecturers were employed and the results were so satisfactory 
that drawing and designing came to be looked upon as the basis of china 
decorating. 

There are hundreds of young women in our art schools who are studying 
art as a means of livlihood. Their good taste and natural refinement has 
turned the current of their education in that direction. They may not be 
able to move the world through the greatness of their paintings, but they 
draw well, make beautiful designs and have an excellent knowledge of color 
and form. Is there any reason why this talent should not be directed 
toward the making of beautiful articles for the table, and give to the often- 
times weary house-wife an opportunity to enjoy an expression of the 
beautiful while engaged in her daily round of duties ? 

Students should be enc ouraged in the decorative arts, they should study 
them until they are thoroughly trained in the proper application of design, 
for the making of a design is but a small part of decoration; to be artistic it 
must be especially adapted to the form, it must follow every line and curve, 
it must be a fav? of the thing itself and not a mere ornament. It must not 
detract from the purpose of the object but simply enhance its beauty and 
make it more desirable. When we take into consideration the use for which 
a-plate is intended we will at once understand why it should not be decor 
ated with a landscape, such a decoration converts the article of use into 
some thing between a wall decoration and a piece of table ware, it is suitable 
for neither one nor the other, and stands as a record of misapplied energy 
put your landscapes on canvas, but not on plates. We find the same cause 
for criticism in portraits, there is no connection between them and the flat 
surface off from which we expect to eat our food. We may admire Shake- 


speare and adore Bryon, but it does not add to their fascinating influence 





when we are compelled to see them through a mist of gravy or other 
eatables, and as for fish, | have no patience to express the sensation which 
these wriggling, flopping objects of realism give me, when they are indelibly 
fired into delicate china; as ordinarially used they have about as much 
relation to decorative art as the sign over a fish market 

Thanks to the influence of the art schools, these caricatures are fast 
passing away, and the design for a cup and saucer ts considered of Just as 
much importance as the color. The modern decorator of china has learned 
the necessity for not only a knowledge of good drawing, but the making of 


such designs as are applicable to the form to be decorated. 
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No one can be a successful decorator of china without the same knowl- 
edge of drawing, painting and designing that is required in the other arts. 
The student who is a good draughtsman, who understands form and color 
and has had experience in water color painting, can, with a few lessons in 
regard to the technic of mineral colors, easily learn the art which 1s exceed- 
ingly attractive and finds a ready market if the design is one that enhances 
the form, the drawing good, the colors harmonious and glaze equal to that 
which comes through a skillful knowledge of pottery. 


T. VERNETTE MORSE. 


Dad ad 


THE QUEEN OF THE CAMP. 


T WAS A portrait by Jacquet, of a French vivandiere of the time of 
Napoleon, and was called: ‘The Queen of Camp,” and no one would 
question his title. 

Bingham sat down on a bench betore the picture, and proceeded to 
absorb in detail the beautiful face, the haughty pose of the head, the gray 
powdered hair which heightened her complexion, the cocked hat of the 
period set well back on her head, the blue military coat fitting her so 
jauntily, the swelling breast bursting from her cross belts, the stiff white 
skirt, the blue stockings, the high-heeled shoes. Bingham had always de- 
clared that women would make finer looking soldiers than men. 

She was seated on the side of a drum. One hand toyed with a yellow 
rose in her lap. The other held the white clay pipe which she was smoking. 
A light cloud of smoke issued from her saucy, half-parted lips. She was 
looking to one side, and her lazy eyelids drooped with a nonchalance which 
a queen of France could not have bettered. The standard of the regiment 
rested on a drum behind her back. 

Many came and stood before her with varying degrees of admiration 
and curiosity, but she was utterly indifferent to them all. All that she qared 
was to smoke her pipe, and to know whether the heart of the grenddier 
comrade who had given her the rose, still was true. 

Bingham began to feel a yearning for the picture or the woman. He 
would like to hear her speak; she would surely have interesting things to 
say. Her talk would be of camps, and battles, and soldiers, and of La Belle 
France, for whose protection and glory she bared that beautiful breast to 
the bullets and bayonets of the foe. 

The twilight had deepened. More than ever the vivandiere looked like 
a real being, so clearly did her figure stand out from the canvas. Bingham 
fixed his eyes upon her as if he expected her to move her head and smile. 
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Suddenly, yet so naturally that it did not surprise him, she did turn her 


head and raised her eyes to his. They were the very eyes which he knew 
he should see; frank, blue, saucy eyes, with a touch of sadness in them. 

* You have been looking at me very long, Monsieur.” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, I have been waiting for vou to speak to me.” 

‘“ But why, Monsieur? I never spoke to any one before, since I have 
been here. Why did you think that I would speak to you? ’ 

“7 don't know why, Mademoiselle, but someway I hoped that you 
would.” 

‘T suppose that was why I did, Monsieur.”’ 

“W hy did you never speak to others? ”’ 

“Oh, the others! I didn’t care for them. I could see them out of the 
corner of my eye, and if it had not been too much trouble I should have 
shrugged my shoulders. Besides they did not expect me to speak.” 

Then ina softer tone and looking at him very sweetly with her full, 
blue eyes, she continued: 

* But you were different, Monsieur. You didn’t talk about form and 
color and perspective and a lot of stuff about which I don’t care. You were 
silent, bat I could see by your eyes that you were thinking of France and 
the Grand Army and the Emperor. 1 saw that you admired me too, 
Monsieur, and in a different way from the others ; you understood.” 

“Ves, Mademoiselle, | admire you more than I ever did any other 
woman.” 

“ That is what men say to every pretty woman they meet. However, 
I like you, Monsieur, and I will tell you my name so that you can call me by 
it, if you wish. It is Marguerite. They all call me that from the marshals 
and princes to the last corporal of the line.” 

“It is the prettiest name in the world. And now will you tell me, 
Marguerite, about your life in the army and the story of that rose? 

“Ah ves, the rose. He- Francois—gave it to me. He picked it from 
alittle garden near the camp. Francois is a fine fellow, and I love him. 
He is the handsomest man in the Grand Army, handsomer than Prince 
Murat. He isa cuirassier of the Imperial Guard, and rides a noble black 
changer. He is only a private, but a private in the cuirassiers is greater 
than a captain of the line. And he is brave, as brave as Marshal Ney. He 
wears the cross of the Legion, and you will not find that on many privates’ 
breasts. The emperor himself pinned it on him at Austerlitz. 

But my boy is very fickle. He is ready to kiss every pretty girl he 
meets, and to swear that he will love her forever, which means a day, or 
perhaps an hour. He ts a good comrade when one is with him, but when 
he is away, one never can be sure.” 

“ He is not worthy of you, Marguerite; nor is any man in the Grand 
Army, or in France, or in the whole world. But I know someone who if 
I told you that he loved you would speak the truth, Mademoiselle.” 
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‘All men say that, and then they forget, when they see another pretty 
girl, of which there are plenty in France. Would you believe it, Monsieur, 
a marshal of France told me that? But he forgot like the rest. All men 
are deceivers, especially soldiers. But soldiers are fine just the same 
Vive Armee! 1s my new lover a soldier, Monsieur?” 

‘No, but he is willing to become one for you.” 

“He would have to, for I could not love any other man. And you say 
that he will never look at any other woman as he does at me? How strange! 
Who can he be?” 

‘He is looking at you now, Marguerite” 

“You, Monsieur! Ah, but you do not know me!” 

“| know that you are brave and loyal, Marguerite. What more do I 
care to know 7” 

“T am a soldier, Monsieur, and I will never desert a comrade, or turn 
my back to the foe. Iam not afraid of all the enemy’s bullets when I am 
with the Grand Army and the Emperor is leading us. | 7ve /’Empereur / 

“That is why I love you, Marguerite.” 

“T believe you, Monsieur, but you are not French, you are not a soldier, 
you would take me away from the France that I love. Then my Francois 
may still be true. When he gave me this rose, he swore that he would 
never be false again. I must not desert him.” 

“ But my dear Marguerite, Francois will not come back, for he married 
a little Parisian milliner who took care of him after the wars were over, and 
he died vears ago, after having children and grandchildren, and is buried in 
Pere La Chaise, and the Emperor is fallen, and the Grand Army is no more, 
and France is no longer the France that you know.” 

‘Yes, yes, | forgot, Monsieur, | have been away so long. Time flies, 
when one is smoking and dreaming.” 

“Would you not be happicr with me, Marguerite, than sitting here 
alone?” 

* Perhaps, Monsieur.” 


‘We would be married, Marguerite, and I would take you to my rooms, 


which [ would make very pretty for you. And 1 would buy pictures of 
France, which I love as much as you, though I am not a Frenchman, and of 
Napoleon and the Marshals And we could sit and smoke together, and 
talk about them and the victories which are the glory of France. Would 


that not be nice, Marguerite? 

‘Yes, but there would not be anything to talk about after a while, and I 
would pine for the army. Are there no armies today and no wars? 

‘Yes, but they are not nice wars, and there are no armies like the Grand 
Army 

‘But soldiers are soldiers everywhere, and I love them all, except the 
Germans, whom I hate. Would you be a soldier with me and go to the 


wars’ Oh that would be grand, Monsieur! We would be real comrades 
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then. We would march and bivouac and fight together, and if you were 
wounded, I would nurse you, and if you were killed, | would find your body 
among ten thousand, and bury you with some violets on your breast, as | 
did poor Jean, after Austerlitz.” 

* But war is not glorious unless one is fighting for one’s own country.” 

* You are not a soldier, Monsieur, and I could not love you. I would 
be happier to stay here, and dream of the past.” 

‘But consider, Marguerite. There are other things than war. We can 
be comrades just the same.”’ 

“Ah, Monsieur, | could not be comrades with a citizen; | despise them, 
My Francois would not talk like you, Oh how i long to hear the drums 
and the bugles! Will you not take me to the wars, then, Monsieur?” 

“ | am afraid not, Marguerite.” 

“Then I do not love you. I will not go with you. I will not talk with 
you any more. Adieu, Monsieur.” 

“ Marguerite!” 

But she would not answer. She had turned her head away. She was 
smoking her pipe again. 

He arose, and stepped softly toward her, and pleaded, and promised 
that he would go to the wars or anywhere; that he would do anything she 
wished. But she would not look at hin 

Then the guard came in to close the room for the night, and he had to 
leave her. 

On many other days, he came and looked at her sadly, and whispered 
softly: 

* Marguerite! Forgive me, Marguerite.” 

But she never turned her head, or looked at him with her blue eyes, 
and she never spoke to him again. 

“Then he whispered one day: “ Adieu, Marguerite,” and forgot that 


she had ever been any more than a picture. 


THEODORE LEONARD PHILLIPS. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT POSTERS. 







T IS NEXT to impossible, within the limits of a magazine article, to deal 


as one would like with a subject embracing such a wide domain. The 


readers of BRusH 


‘Nb PENCII 


wishing full and extensive information 


about Posters, their history and development in this country and abroad, 


have only to seek the library shelves of the 


to satisfy their de- 
sires. Others — and 
there are many such 
who have escaped the 
fever, who are not 
poster cranks, may 
be content to skim 
these pages in. the 
effort to keep up with 
the times. So many 
peeple tell you they 
would like to know a 
little about this and 
about that; it Is to 
this class | more di 
rectly appeal 

In an able article 
that recently ap 
peared in the //ome 
Magazine, John 
Northern [Hilliard 
tells us that the pos 
ter is here to stay 
Coming from such 
an authority this re 
mark must be taken 
in all seriousness. It 
has reason on its side 
Advertising in its va 
rious forms must now 


be considered as an 


There can be nothing 


man who recognizes this 
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cood for the aaa 





cannot quite 


Art Institute or the Public Library 


art. Holloway, the 
famous pill man, fore- 
saw this many years 
ago; Pears were no 
less quick to adopt it, 
with what success the 
world knows full well. 
It is only within re- 
cent years, however, 
that the bill boards on 
the streets have been 
covered with de- 
signs which may be 
said to be artistic. 
The fact that artists 
so notable as Grasset 
and Cheret in France, 
Dudley Hardy in 
England,and Penfield 
and Maxfield Parrish 
in this country choose 
to cater to so popular 
a whim is certainly 
not without signifi- 
cance, and to quote 
Mr. Hilliard, “it is the 
recognition of the 
truth that the public 
is responsive to the 
best work, be it utili- 


tarian or artistic.” 


and he isa wise business 


with Mr. Eddy, who 


prophecies that it will not be very many years before the poster artist is able 


to shake hands on an 


that he will largely 


Nott I 


Mr. 1 


decorative 


equality with Michael Angelo, but it is my distinct belief 
in the future. The bill 
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boards will cease to be the unsightly things they have been heretofore, an 
offense to aesthetic taste. The possibilities of the poster artist are im- 
mense. The successful business firms realize that to keep abreast of the 
times in this busy age and when competition is so keen, they must perforce 
resort to advertising, not only in the 
magazines and newspapers, but on the 
street hoardings; and they argue with 
themselves, if they are wise, that not 
merely to attract attention momentarily 
but to create an impression permanently 
should be the prime purpose of adver- 
tising in its widest and most liberal 
sense. Many of us are familiar with the 
famous poster of the “Monks Shaving,” 
which Stacy Marks designed several 
years ago for an English soap concern. 
It was most happily conceived, and is 
about the best example I could quote 
with which to illustrate my remarks. 





cto} The manufacturer or merchant who is 
F Ped ; : 
ss Li prepared for such lavish expenditure as 
Mr. Mark’s design must have cost need 


have no doubt that it will prove a profit- ' 
able investment. Already there are evi- 

dences in our midst of a tendency in the MEENTURY 
direction indicated, and the leading maga- For September 


zines and newspapers have, | notice, some 
very charming designs advertising a firm 
of soap manufacturers in the United States. 
Perfumery and soaps, by the way, lend 
themselves very readily to the artist’s 
brush and pencil for advertising purposes; 
why so, any more than any other article of 
daily use, it is hard to tell. Manufacturers 
of tobacco, it would seem to me, have a 
wide field open to them for effective dis- 
play advertisements, whether on show 
boards or in the newspapers. In this res- 


pect the bicycle manufacturers have proved 





themselves enterprising in calling to their 
assistance such competent artists as Messrs. Bradley and Penfield. 

In prefacing my remarks I wished it to be understood that I did not 
desire to treat of the poster from the artistic standpoint alone, but more in the 
light of a necessary adjunct of our commercial life. There is no occasion to 
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dwell here upon its origin. The subject has been so thoroughly discussed and 
dwelt upon by such able authorities as Mr. Chas. Hiatt, Margaret Armour, 
Mr. Hilliard and others that it would be unnecessary on my part to travel 
over the well trodden ground again. 

France is entitled without a doubt to the distinction of fostering the 
movement. More than fifty years ago, indeed as early as 1836, we find a 
distinguished French artist, Lalance by name, producing a poster. But this 
form of advertisement had its origin centuries before, as specimens in the 


British Museum and the Louvre go to show. It is claimed indeed that the 


(7 
ge 


early Egyptians used the poster for the purpose of assisting in the capture 
a ‘ 
of two slaves who had escaped from the city of Alexandria. The ruins of 


Midsumm 
Holiday Number. 
August. 





Pompeii have furnished examples of early poster work in the shape of 
tablets on which public announcements were inscribed. However, this is all 
matter of early history, with which in this article we are not immediately 
concerned. Of more interest in this practical age is the question of the 
poster's utility as applied to every day affairs, and I believe it has been 
sufficiently proved that for business purposes it may be made the medium 
of widely extended influence. The theatrical folk and publishers heretofore 
have had the field pretty much to themselves, but Iam glad to perceive 
that the railroads, dry goods merchants and the bicycle concerns to which 
I] have referred, are alive to the possibilities of the poster, and have utilized 
it toa considerable extent in furthering their business interests. My remarks 


have reference more particularly to this country and England, as in France 
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greater prozress has been made; and innumerable examples occur to me 
where the poster has been profitably employed. Willette’s designs for Van 
Houten’s Cocoa are admirable, and he has probably done nothing better than 
his life-size study of a Dutch waitress in national costume for this concern. 
Take again Steinlen’s renowned poster of the girl and the cats used for 
advertising .Vestle’s Swiss Milk. \t is most happily conceived, and if he had 
done nothing else it would establish his reputation as an artist of the highest 
order. Of Cheret’s work it is almost superfluous to speak. Mr. Hiatt in 
his work says of him, “ Many have produced charming wall pictures; nobody, 
save Cheret, has made an emphatic mark on the aspect of a metropolis.” 
His Saxoline lamp poster pleases me most. 

I should like to deal at length with the work of some of the leading 
artists in this country. At one time Bradley's star was in the ascendant, 
but he has been eclipsed of late by Penfield and Leyvendecker and Maxfield 
Parrish. I refer more especially to these three artists as representatives of 
the best that America is able to produce, Probably 1 shall be criticised for 
not including in the category the name of Louis J. Rhead and perhaps that 
of J. J. Gould, but Ile has done excel- 
since a_ distinction ' a lent work for Prang’s, 
Lundborg’s Perfumes 
and /varline Soap, 
but to my mind he 


must be made, I pre- 
fer the work of the 
first named artists, al- 
though for the pur- lacks the daring of 


poses of commercial Cheret and has not 





advertisement Mr. the originality of 
Rhead is perhaps in Penfield. There is 
the front rank to-day. too often a same- 


ness, if one may say so, about his designs. Penfield it is true is buta 
prentice hand outside of the magazines, and has devoted but little time to 
miscellaneous poster work, but he is capable of good things in the future, | 
believe. I consider him in fact the leading poster artist of this country. 
Leyendecker is another of whom Chicago especially should be proud, since 
we can claim him asa citizen. He has lately returned to our midst from the 
ateliers of Paris, where he gained distinction and renown. His work so far 
has partaken of the nature of window-bills rather than of placards especially 
destined to the hoarding, but I hope with the experience he has gained 
vreater benefit to 


~ 


abroad, he will vive us work of wider slg nific ance and of 
the general community. Much as I admire his beautiful “ Century” prize 
poster, I believe he can improve on this class of work, and he will, if I am 
not mistaken, surprise us vet with some designs having not merely artistic 
quality of the highest order, but destined to be remembered like “ The 
Monk’s Shaving” and “ Bubbles,” for their distinctive stamp alone. Hans 
Unger designed a poster, such as I have in mind, for the Estey organs. It 


is a powerful poster in every sense of the word. 
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The Inland Printer for last April kindly reproduced the copy in my collec- 
tion, and it is much to be regretted that the space at my command forbids 


giving it a place in these columns. 

In concluding this all too brief notice on a subject of such interest | 
remark that to reach the people, as has been rightly said, “art must step 
out of the picture gallery, out of the museum, out of the school room, out 
of the boudoir, and go into the streets. The pictorial advertisements are 
the pictures of the masses.” If the poster must decay, as some assert, it will 
be not the fault of the artists, but simply because the commercial element 
of the country is as yet unable to appreciate the benefits to be derived from 
a widely extended knowledge of this branch of their business; or perhaps 
from ignorance of or indifference to the matter. The general public, I 
believe, would wish this branch of art to survive. 


George JR. Suavhe. 


BBall 


OCTOBER EXHIBITS. 
EK. A. Burbank’s Indian pictures will occupy the galleries for the 
remainder of the month, followed by some of Svendsen’s in November. 
The students of the Art Academy will give an exhibition of drawing, 
painting and out-of-school sketching during the first part of October, in the 


Academy studios, 300 Wabash avenue. 


Two water color exhibitions will be held at Abbott's during October, 
Albert Olson and Mrs. A. Van Ceef Dodgshun being the exhibitors. Mrs. 
Dodgshun’s work, which will be shown the last two weeks of the month, is 
especially fine. 

The first exhibition at the Institute will be the Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings by American Artists which opens November 2nd. Later, 
among others, will be exhibits by William M. Chase, Frederick Wilbur 
Stokes and McCutheon. 

Two paintings by W. Dudley Sadler, the English artist, together with a 
number of etched reproductions of his work, will be shown in Thurbur’s gal- 
leries during the first half of October. ‘ Returning Thanks” and ‘ From 
London to York” are the paintings an | are counted among the best.of Mr 


Saddler’s work. 


At O'Brien's may be seen until the toth of October a number of works 
by the Danish-American painter, j. Gutzon Mothe-Borglum. Mr. Mothe- 
Borglum, who intends to drop the double surname and be plain J. Gutzon, 
is a Dane by birth, but an American by adoption, and received his first 
instruction in California under Keith. He is at present in Paris. 
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J. C. LEYENDECKER, ILLUSTRATOR. 


C' TOSE who know Mr. Leyendecker’s work and the talents he evidenced 
before he left Chicago some two years ago, to pursue his studies in 
Paris, will be interested, we feel sure, in the progress of the man and 

his art, now that he is again in the city. 

He is best known here as an illustrator and designer, and among the 
class of artists known as “commercial” men — those who design catalogue 
covers, advertisements and the like. In this work he is acknowledged pre- 
eminent, having all the requirements of speed, good drawing and charming 
color. Combined with these qualities he possesses an original and individual 
dash-and-go sort of handling that counts for so much with the public. His 
conception is always before touching up- 
original and unex- on any particular 
pected, if I may example of his work, 
use the term —at it may be well to re- 
times sturdy, and cord a few facts con- 
again tender, with cerning his past 
now andthenatouch career. 
of pathos which Mr. Leyendecker 
showsa feeling quite was born some 
surprising in one so twenty - three vears 
ago in Germany. 
When but eight 


years old he came 


young. How full of 
life and joy, for ex- 
ample, is the golden- 
haired girl of his Cen- to Chicago and went 
tury prize poster, through the usual 
yet how pathetic his grind of public 
school life till he was 





old park gleaner in 
‘* November.” ~~ But i Cover by Youegh Leventecher,) fifteen. At thatage 
he entered an engraving house as errand boy, but managed to spend so much 
time in the art rooms of the establishment that he was finally put to work at 
designing labels, and at this employment did he labor for six long months. 
His advancement was rapid, however, for in five years from this time he had 
risen to position of chief artist of his house, had designed his famous Cen- 
tury poster, and was ready to sail for Kurope 

There were few, even of his most sanguine friends, who expected Mr. 
Leyendecker to accomplish much of anything by a short stay in Paris. How, 
they argued, could one whose whole training had been acquired in the art 
rooms of an engraving house, supplemented with but a few months study at 
the Institute, hope to rival the art students of the world people who had 
studied for years under the best masters 7 But he did succeed. Four prizes 
at Julien’s and a picture on the line at the Salon—that was his record for 


eighteen months. 
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The secret, doubtless, of his success was that he went with no precon- 


ceived notions that needed pounding out, but a real desire to learn, together 
with enough of the Parisian tongue to understand at once and firmly retain 
all the bits of knowledge that are so plentifully dropped by the older students 
among the ateliers. 

So much for the man. Of his work littie need be said as nearly every- 
one has seen and admired some of it. His /aland Printer covers, which are 
without doubt the best of his late poster work, are well known. In black-and- 
white he has done, besides innumerable advertisements, some _ illustra- 
tions for a series of Messrs. Weeks & Co.'s novels, which are noteworthy. 
His commercial work, relying, as it does, largely upon brilliant handling for 
its success with the public, is too often, | must confess, poorly drawn Yet 
when one takes into consideration the speed with which the work must be 
done, the fact that there are no models at hand, and that he really can draw 
—as witness his prizes at Julien’s -one can afford to be lenient with this 
carelessness. 

Mr. Leyendecker is not, however, merely a “commercial” man. That 
his skill in oils is scarcely second to his cleverness at poster designing, some 
few of us who have seen his Paris studies can bear witness. — Here, as in his 
other work, there is a freshness and an originality that is truly delightful — if 
he were older and better known I could say, inspiring. The portrait of his 
brother Frank, of which mention was made as having a prominent place on 
the line at the recent Salon, is an example of his skill with this medium. It 
was exccuted, we are told, in a single week, after the failure of a more pre- 
tentious composition. When this work is shown in the American Artists’ 
Exhibit, as it will be if it arrives from Paris in time, my readers will have an 
opportunity to agree with me when I say that Mr. Leyendecker is Chicago's 
most promising artist. FRANK B. RAE, JR. 


THE GOSPLE OF ART. 


Work thou for 


The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 


pleasure; paint or sing or carve 
He who works for glory misses oft’ the goal. 

He who works for money coins his very soul 

Work for the work’s sake and then, maybe 

All these other things will be given unto thee 

KENYON Cox 


In The Century 
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ART NOTES. 
W. W. Cowell is painting on board a yacht in Lake Superior. 


Miss Gertrude Esterbrooks has returned from St. Paul, where she has 
had mid-summer classes. 


Mrs. McLennon Hinman was extremely successful with her New York 
exhibition, and recently a number of her pictures have been reproduced by 
the Art Amateur and the Art Interchange. 


Mr. Arthur Fuedel, whose “ Spring” was sold to A. J. Beggs of New 
York, has made a decided hit at the Grand Rapids State Fair with a com- 
panion picture, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Besides first premium for 


collection, he received eleven other first prizes. 


An important mural decoration is that by Oliver Denet Grover in the 
new Church of the Holy Angels which was dedicated last Sunday. The 
design has been so fully described in the local papers that it would be super- 
fluous to speak further of it. It is not generally known, however, that several 
figures were executed entirely by Mr. Johansen of the Institute. 


The Art League of the United States, with St. Gaudens, La Farge, 
Halsey Ives, D. C. French, Joseph Jefferson, and other as prominent men, 
as officers and directors, has lately petitioned Congress to estabiish a national 
commission to pass upon all designs for Government works of art. News 
comes from Washington that the movement is receiving much support from 
congressmen of all districts, and hope is entertained that such a commission 


may soon be a reality. 


Jt tt 


fhe American Forestry Association invites competitive designs for a 
corporate seal. For information address Geo. P. Whittelsey, Secretary A, 
F. A., Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 


For an appropriate design for the cover of their 1898 catalogue, the J. 
W. Butler Paper Company offer $100.00 in prizes. — Full particulars may be 
had by addressing the Company at 212 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


A prize of five dollars is offered by Mr. Frank Butterfield for a poster 
suitable for advertising a millinery store. The design should be in two or 
three colors, 18x24 inches, and contain the words, ‘‘ Palace of Fashion.” 
Sketches may be submitted to Mr. Butterfield who will also give all further 
information that may be desired. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES. 
tye ISE who are concerned in the Art Students’ League are waiting with 


interest the annual election of officers, Thursday, October 7th. Like all 

other organizations, the policy of the League depends upon the Presi- 
dent and executive board who in time reflect the sentiments of the members. 
As every one knows, the League has just completed its fourth year. In 
only one of those years, did the members make any attempt toward a 
social life among themselves. The serious student the one who never has 
any time for fun has been in the majority the rest of the time; conse- 
quently the League has been an organization for work, and work only, 
allowing itself, this year, just one big treat—the Costume Ball of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. There is a growing fecling, however, among those who 
think they know, that this coming year will be the most successful one yet, 
both in work and play. And there is some reason for this assertion, too. 
The members of last year’s class— from which the League expects to cull 
the choice ones were unusually congenial, and there was a noticeable 
tendency toward sociability. They were also unusually talented and the 
standard of their work very high. Naturally their influence will be felt in 
the coming year, and whether the League is a power for pleasure, or work, 
or both, it will surely be a decided profit. 

Word comes in from all sides of the good work done by the various 
members during the summer, and the prospects are that the coming exhibi- 
tion will be strikingly good one in which any student of the Institute may 
be proud to exhibit. 

There is some talk about offering a money prize to the best exhibit 


made by a member of the League. 


Two excellent works by Augustus St. Gaudens have been received in 
Chicago this summer the statue of Logan in Lake Front Park, about which 
su much has been written, and a copy of his “ Puritan.”” This latter is about 
to be set up in the hall of modern sculpture at the Institute. 

Though generally called the “ The Puritan” it is in reality a portrait of 
Deacon Chapin, a stern, God-fearing Puritan and the founder of the Chapin 
family at Springfleld, Mass., whence comes this copy of his statue. The 
Deacon, erect and severe, with his steeple-crowned hat set squarely on his 
frowning brow, is represented striding solidly along with Bible and walking 
stick, while a long old-fashioned cloak flows from his shoulders and flutters 
behind him 

Like the statues of Logan and Farragut in fact, like all of St. Gauden’s 
work it is a noble composition and the Institute is to be congratulated on 


owning one of the two existing copies 


Of greater importance historically, though doubtless less interesting to 
the layman, will be the cast reproductions of the Arch of Trajan at Bene- 
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ventum, which will be placed in the Roman room some time this fall. These 
casts, the first to be made from this famous Arch, were executed under the 
direction of Prof. A. L. Frothingham in behalf of the Art Institute and a 
number of other like institutions. A portfolio of photographs showing the 
Arch and the men at work upon it, has already been received. 


The Tuesday afternoon course of lectures will open Nov. 2 at 4 o’clock. 
The first lecture, illustrated by steriopticon, will be delivered by William 
Norman Guthrie, of Cincinnati, on “ William Blake; Mystic, Poet and 
Painter.” During the season there will be lectures on “ Art as Illustrated 
by Browning's Poems,” by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, and 
“Optical Refinements in Mediaeval Architecture” by Prof. William H. 
Goodyear of Brooklyn Institute, N. Y. 

It is hoped, but is not certain, that there will be a course on “ Art for 
Art’s Sake” by Prof. J. C. Van Dyke of Rutger’s College, New Jersey. 

The regular courses onthe Art Museum collections, a repetition of the 
lectures ot last year, will be as follows: 

“Sculpture,” Lorado Taft and “ Textiles, Antiquities, etc.,” James 
William Pattison, during the fall term, and “ Painting” by Charles Francis 
Browne during the spring term. 

The complete syllabus of lectures and exhibitions for the winter will 


be issued shortly. 


The Current Magazine, of semi-educational nature, intends to devote 
some space, in future issues, to the Art Institute school and its work. 


Some time in the early part of November an exhibition, under the 
auspices of several art patrons of the city, of work especially adapted to 
commercial purposes will be opened and will continue through the winter. 
The object of the exhibition will be to bring the illustrative and com- 
mercial work of students and young artists before people likely to use such 
works. There are to be no fees of any kind, the entire expense of exhibi- 
tion and mounting of drawings being born by a friend whose name for the 
present is withheld. The Art Editor of Brusu anb PeEnciL will give any 


further information desired. 
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THE EDITORS. 























BRUSH AND PENCIL, a magazine devoted to the interests of the students 
of the Art Institute, asks your forebearance with its shortcomings; your 
commendation, where deserved, and your support, that it may improve 
artistically and otherwise. We spare you the usual salutatory, with its recital 
of our aims, hopes, ambitions and the rest; submitting for your consideration 
this first number as an earnest of our endeavor to produce an artistic magazine 
and which we promise shall improve as your appreciation enables us to do so. 


Tue photogravure reproduction of an Honorable Mention will be a reg- 
ular feature of the magazine. The one used this month is from a charcoal 
head by E. S. Cowan, and was selected by Mr. French. 


THE students who sent cover or poster designs for BRUSH AND PENCIL 
to the competition may have been censcientious and incapable, or of 
some ability and indifferent to the work. They doubtless do good work— 
some of them—perhaps not in designing. But the competition was quite to 
no purpose. Weare sorry. We mean not to discourage the students in send- 


ing work to the competitions: we had hoped we were encouraging this 

The committee passed the witch-hazel rod over the twenty-two designs, 
but the witch-hazel would fall before none. They looked at the draw- | 
ings—at every one of them. They were sorry, but the witch-hazel had 
decreed it; they were mediocre—aye, they were unworthy of the Institute. | 
We have to offer our thanks and to apologize to the committee. | 


WE ARE indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. T. Vernette Morse, the editor 





of Arts for America, in allowing us the use of the name BRUSH AND PENCIL, 






the title of the former Art Institute magazine, which discontinued its publi- 






cation in October, 1892, to become a part of Arts for America. 





